Aetat.so.]        77^6' deatJi of Johnsons mother.
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passionately bewailed. The truth is, that every death is violent which is the effect of accident; every death, which is not gradually brought on by the miseries of age, or when life is extinguished for any other reason than that it is burnt out. He that dies before sixty, of a cold or consumption, dies, in reality, by a violent death; yet his death is borne with patience only because the cause of his untimely end is silent and invisible. Let us endeavour to see things as they are, and then enquire whether we ought to complain. Whether to see life as it is, will give us much consolation, I know not; but the consolation which is drawn from truth, if any there be, is solid and durable; that which may be derived from errour must be, like its original, fallacious and fugitive. 1 am, dear, dear Sir, your most humble servant,
1 SAM. JOHNSON.' 'Sept. 21, 1758.'
1759: <CTAT. 50.]—IN 1759, i" tnc month of January, his mother died at the great age of ninety, an event which deeply affected him1; not that 'his mind had acquired no firmness by the contemplation of mortality2; but that his reverential affection for her was not abated by years, as indeed he retained all his tender feelings even to the latest period of his life3, I
1   See post, 1770, in Dr. Maxwell's Collectanea.
2  Hawkins's  Life  of Johnson,  p. 365.    Bos WELL.    ' In the beginning of the year 1759 an event happened for which it might be imagined he was well prepared, the death of his mother, who had attained the age of ninety ; but he, whose mind had acquired no firmness   by  the   contemplation   of mortality, was as little able to sustain the shock, as he would have been had this loss  befallen him  in  his nonage.'
3  We may apply to Johnson in, his behaviour to his   mother what he said of Pope in his behaviour to his parents :—' Whatever was his pride, to them he was obedient; and whatever was his irritability, to them he was   gentle.     Life  has   among its soothing  and  quiet   comforts   few things  better  to give  than  such a son.'   Johnson's Works, viii. 281.   In
The Idler of January 27, 1759 (No. 41), Johnson shews his grief for his loss. 'The last year, the last day must come. It has come, and is past. The life which made my own life pleasant is at an end, and the gates of death are shut upon my prospects. . . . Such is the condition of our present existence that life must one time lose its associations, and every inhabitant of the earth must walk downward to the grave alone and unregarded, without any partner of his joy or grief, without any interested witness of his misfortunes or success. Misfortune, indeed, he may yet feel; for where is the bottom of the misery of man ? But what is success to him that has none to enjoy it? Happiness is not found in self-contemplation ; it is perceived only when it is reflected from another.' In Rasselas (ch. xlv.) he makes a sage say with a sigh ;—' Praise is to 2                                               haved whose vanity is to recount the names.' of men, who might drop into nothing,
